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** Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
** tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth af 


Nations. 
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Lhe following important letter was addressed to the Hon. Henry Bald- 
win, in 1819, when chairman of the committee whom a bill had been re- 
ported to the House of Representatives, imposing a duty on sales by auc- 
tion, and is well calculated to show the evils resulting from the auction 
system to the American merchant, manufacturer, and citizen ; and at the 
same time makes manifest the great advantages which the facility of sales 
at auction gives the foreign merchant and manufacturer overthe American. 


Sirn—The following statements and observations, of the correctness of 
which the evidences have been submitted to you, are designed for the in- 
formation of those who are not perfectly acquainted with the subject: 


Statement of merchandise imported into New York, from Great Britain 


‘and Treland, in the year ending the 31st Dec. 1819. 























Whole No.).Number | Number Proportion 
of packages| on foreign | on Ameri-| on foreign 
imported account. \can account account. 
Dry goods of cotton, woollen, } 
linen, silk, &c. &c. - $2,958 | 24,659 8,299 3-4ths 
Earthen and glass ware, 8,713 6,820 1,893 7-9ths 
Window glass, boxes, 8.975 7,223 1,752 4-5ths 
Ditto crates, 1,081 806 275 3-4ths 
Black glass bottles, hamp. 1,410 77 634 3-5ths | 
Ditto baskets, 520 $20 200 | 3-5ths 
Ditto crates, 493 465 28 | 16-17ths 
Ditto matts, 299 299 | Mone. | the whole. | 
Ditto groce, 500 500 | None. ; the whole. 
Paint, kegs, 4,679 8,079 1,600 | 13-20ths 
Tin, boxes, 5,295 | 3,700! 1,595 | 7-10ths | 











The result, from this statement of importations from one foreign country 
into one of our ports, is, that on an average, three-fourths of the whole num- 


ber of packages imported are owned by foreign manufacturers and traders,* 


i The number of packages is derived from the published copies of the manifests 







of cargoes, as entered at the custom-house, wherein the description of goods and the 
names of consignees are also stated. ‘The above statement is furnished by merchants 
of the most respectable character and standing, who are well acquainted with the 
names and transactions of American importers in the several branches of trade, and 
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By a statement drawn from the same sources as the above, it appears, that, 
of hardware, in packages, bundles, anvils, pots, and shot, about one-half is 
owned by foreigners ; and of French dry goods, imported in the same year, 
about two-thirds were on account of foreigners.? 

It surely is not unimportant to inquire into the causes and effects of this 
preponderance of importations on foreign account. That foreigners have not 
gained such a proportion of business in our markets by a fair competition, 
upon a footing of equal advantages, needs not to be proved to any one ac- 
quainted with the character, the enterprise, the industry, and perseverance 
of American merchants. On the contrary, the truth is, that foreigners possess 
advantages of such a nature, and of such importance, as to render competi- 
tion, on the part of our merchants, impracticable or ruinous. 

The inducements and advantages which, especially for four or five years 
past, have occasioned the constantly increasing amount of importations on 
foreign account, are to be found chiefly in the system of sales by auction. 
They consist, among other things, in the facility with which the surplus, 
and all the inferior and impertect goods, of foreign manufacturers and 
traders, can be exchanged for money by this mode of sale, and in the very 
trifling expenses incurred in this way, compared with those which are una- 
voidable to the regular American importer. This subject will require some 
illustration. 

In the mean time, it is notorious that most of those American importers 
who have not sunk under a total ruin of their affairs, by too long endea- 
vouring to maintain a competition with alien manufacturers and traders, 
have withdrawn their capital and their attention from the business; and it 
is inevitable that the rest will soon be driven from it, unless something efli- 
cient is done to counteract the advantages above referred to.° 

The various evils which have attended this extraordinary change in the 
commerce of the country, need not here be detailed. Suffice it, for the 
present, to say, that the remedy which is suggested by the nature of the 
case, and which appears, in all respects, most eligible, is a duty, upon sales 
by auction, of sufficient amount to equalize the advantages of business be- 
tween auctioneers and regular merchants, dealing by private contract, and 
between American merchants and foreign manufacturers and traders.* 


who aver, that if, in any case where there was doubt as to the real owner of goods, 
they have erred in their distribution of packages, it has been by ascribing to Ameri- 
can owners, a greater number than they ought to have done. 

2 No examination has taken place in regard to other articles than those above- 
named ; nor has the writer seen any statement of the kind from other ports in the 
country. Probably the proportion of importations on foreign account is greater at 
New York than elsewhere, unless Philadelphia and Baltimore be excepted. 

$It is worth while to consider the necessary consequence of this state of things. 
The country, on one hand, pays to foreigners for their manufactures the highest price 
that can be obtained in our markets, instead of the lowest price at the place of manu- 
facturing. On the other hand, we receive for our produce, so far as it is taken away 
on foreign account, the lowest price of owr murkets, instead of the price which would 
be obtained abroad. Again: as our markets are supplied by foreigners, and remit- 
tances made on their account in our produce, competition in the purchase of such 
produce is destroyed, and the price consequently reduced. For, as American mer- 
chants cease to be importers, they naturally cease to be exporters, having no longer 
any occasion to make remittances. Will it be said, that, though the benefits of com- 
merce are thus lost both ways, and the country is impoverished, yet, that consumers 
of foreign goods are supplied cheaper than they would be, if the business was trans- 
acted in a regular manner upon American account? ‘The contrary of this is unques- 
tionably true, as will probably appear, in the end, to the satisfaction of the reader. 

4See the petitions to Congress for such a duty, from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, which are concurred i, it is believed, by all the American merchants and 
traders, who.are any way interested in the subject, and are not dependent on the 
ayctione¢rs. 
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That too much is not ascribed to the influence of sales by auction, will 
be apparent, when the enormous amount of those sales, and their various 
tendencies, are considered. 

The whole amount of goods imported and sold in our markets, may be 
reasonably estimated at 60 millions of dollars a year; and astonishing as it 
surely is, an amount of one-half to three-fourths of that sum, has, for several 
years, been annually sold by auction.® 

This tremendous monopoly of sales depends, chiefly, on importations on 
foreign account, and the goods sold are mostly ‘naniafaetetel articles.® But 
how does the auction system operate to induce such importations? 

1. By the facility and certainty of immediate sales, and return of pro- 
ceeds.” 

2. By means of the auctions, not the surplus only, but also all inferior 
and refuse goods, can be sold. The mass of imperfect and unmerchantable 
articles, which accumulate in the warehouse of a manufacturer, can thus 
be got off to advantage; which is a sufficient inducement for sending it te 
our markets.® 

3. The difference between the very trifling expenses occasioned by sales 
at auction, and those which must be sustained by every regular American 
importer, is, of itself, sufficient to induce foreigners to inundate our markets 
with goods. ‘The American importing merchant, domiciliated as a resident 
and citizen, must own, or rent, a warehouse; pay the salaries of clerks; 
employ a competent capital; pay the taxes; discharge the various expenses, 
and perform the duties of an established and important member of the com- 
munity. ‘To these purposes, the profits of his business are primarily de- 
voted; and, if more than sufficient for this, they form a part of the wealth 
of the country. : 

Not so with the foreigner who consigns his goods to be sold at auction. 
Tle sustains none of the burdens, and discharges none of the duties, of a 
member of the community; and, instead of the various and unavoidable ex- 
penses of the American importer, he pays only a small commission on his 
sales. ‘The expense is as nothing compared with the advantages which he 
enjoys. Were it increased to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent. ‘he could still 
rival the American merchant.® 


5 This is no extravagant calculation. The sales by auction in the city of New York 
alone, are from 12 to 15,000,000 of dollars a year; in Philadelphia they are estimated 
at from 10 to 12,000,000; and in Baltimore at from 5 to 8,000,000. But, as the auc- 
tion system has overspread the country, it is probable that the total amount of sales 
in the sea-ports and the interior is not less than 50,000,000 of dollars per year. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that such an amount of business, being turned 
from its ordinary and regular channels, and thrown into the hands ofa few individuals, 
must have the effect to supplant and ruin the business of regular merchants. 

6 Of the goods imported on American account, a very large proportion, to say 
nothing of those which are exported again, are raw materials, or manufactured only 
in part, as hemp, iron, lead, &c. drugs, spices, woods, fruits, cocoa, coffee, provisions, 
oils, hides, tallow, salt, cval, &c. 

7{n general these considerations are of paramount importance. It is well known 
to foreign manufacturers and traders, that, by throwing their surplus goods into our 
markets, they can be sure of having them sold by auction without delay, and the pro- 
ceeds realized; whereas, by detaining them at home, or sending them to other parts 
of the world, these objects would be defeated. Thus the policy of some, and the 
necessities of others, are effectually served. 

$ This is effected to a very great extent. Goods injured in the weaving, bleaching, 
dying, printing, or otherwise, in any stage of manufacture, are dressed up in the best 
possible manner, and sent off t0 be sold at American auctions, where, generally, they 
bring great profits, and, in the end, cost the consumer far more, in comparison of 
their value, than good articles. 

®It often happens with the foreigner, that, unless he can find a market abroad for 
his surplus manufactures, and obtain the cash for them, he must discharge his work- 
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4. Auction sales, by securing the highest price attainable in the market, 
strongly induce consignments on foreign account. All the competition, in 
these sales, is exerted in bidding up the price; and the highest price which 
the state of the market will bear, is sure, generally, to be obtained. ‘This 
lies at the foundation of the auction business; and, when there are bidders 
who do not belong to the place, and are net thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of the market, they rarely fail to bid upon each other until they run 
the goods up beyond the market price. Moreover, it is notoriously customary 
for the owners of goods. sold by auction, to engage persons to attend the 
sale for the express purpose of running up the price; and sometimes owners 
do this themselves.‘ 

5. The facility and expedition with which goods can be disposed of, and 
the proceeds realized, by means of the auction system, and the well-known 
fact, that bad articles, sold by auction, bring higher prices, in comparison 
of their value, than good ones, induce foreigners not only to supply our 
markets, but to manufacture inferior goods expressly for these sales. They 
find themselves well repaid for getting up base articles, with the appear- 
ance of good ones, and selling them by auction; it being, for the most part, 
impossible, in the hurry of the sales, for the buyer to judge, with any great 
accuracy, of the inferiority of the raw material employed in the fabric of 
such goods; of the smaller quantity of material put in; the deceptions in 
colouring, finishing, and doing up, whereby defects are concealed; and of 
their inferiority in width and length to the customary measure of good and 
fair articles of the same denomination."* 

6. Taken all together, it is beyond a question, that higher prices are obtain- 
ed at auction than could be obtained at private sale. It may be affirmed, 
without the least fear of contradiction, that, if the great mass of goods im- 
ported on pare account, especially those which are of inferior quality, 
imperfect and damaged, were to be vended by private sale, they would not, 
by any means, bring so much as they do by auction; many of them would 
not bring half so much; some of them could not be sold at all. Nota doubt 
remains but that the profits on sales by auction are, in the aggregate, more 
than would be required to satisfy dealers by private contract, trading to the 
same amount. 

Such are some of the ways in which the auction system operates, to in- 
duce importations on account of foreizn manufacturers and traders. Other 
important circumstances will be noticed in showing that the duty, so loudly 








men, and forfeit a business which is sufficiently profitable so long as he can find vent 

for whatever excess of articles he may have, after supplying his regular customers, 
and effecting all the sales he can at home. But our auctions exactly answer his pur- 
poses. He has only to proceed with his business, sell what he can in the ordinary 
way, and ship off the remainder, including all that is imperfect and unmerchantable. 

10 Any particular description or parcel of goods which does not obtain a price, from 
a real purchaser, high enough to satisfy the owner, is thus bid in for his account. A 
man sends a quantity of goods to auction, and desires one of his friends to buy in for 
him such as may be struck off at less than a certain price; he gets a second friend to 
bid a somewhat higher price; and a third, and perhaps a fourth, to go yet further. 
These persons, not knowing each other’s secrets, attend the auction, and bid one 
over the other. The real purchaser, supposing them to have the same object with 
himself, bids more than any of them: thus the price of goods is raised, and the owner 
gets a high profit. 

11 In these goods, it often happens, that a sufficient saving is made by short measure, 
to countervail the expense of sales by auction. This plan of business has come to be 
very extensive, and to be vastly important to the auction monopoly. The system is 
weil understood, not only in Europe, but in China. The goods are sent to our markets, 
and advertised in the usual style of goods of their denomination; but it is distinctly 
announced at the sale, that they are to be sold “as they are,” and that no allowance 
will be made for short measure. 
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called for, will not put a stop to sales by auction, nor raise the price of 
goods to the consumer. 

It may be asked here, why do buyers frequent the auctions, if the goods 
tone bring higher prices, and are, so many of them, of inferior qua- 
lit 

1. The auctions have such a monopoly of sales, and have acquired such a 
control of business, that articles wanted, often can be had no where else. 
The advantages of the auction system are available chiefly to foreigners, 
who, on that account, supply the great mass of manufactured goods, and 
competition is destroyed. 

Again, when any article becomes scarce, be it owned by foreigners or 
others, it is sure to be had only at auction, where the competition in bidding 
up the price, is of the greatest consequence to the owner. 

2. The idea of “ cheap goods at auction,” has great influence with thou- 
sands who are not much acquainted with the business. They believe, and 
perhaps know, that great bargains are sometimes bought at auction; as the 
buyers of lottery tickets know that high prizes are sometimes drawn, and 
they continue buying in hopes that their turn of success will come. 

S. The buyer at auction does not care if the goods are of an inferior qua- 
lity, provided he can get a profit. He calculates his profit not by reference 
to the quality of the goods, but by the price he pays; and so long as that 
is no greater than his neighbours pay, it matters not whether it be high or 
low. He leaves the consumers to digest the evil of paying the price of good 
articles for those which are of inferior quality. ‘The consumers suffer this 
evil, because they are too remote from its source to do any thing towards 
its removal, or have the offer, perhaps only of bad articles, or are but poorly 
qualified to judge for themselves. Besides, it is divided amiong so many, 
and has such a relation to their necessities, that they cannot help it. 

4. This system has raised up a large class of buyers, who cannot purchase 
sufficient at private sale, and who depend on the auctions, as the auctions 
depend on them.” 

5. Auction sales are not a little indebted to whatever there is of the na- 
ture of gambling and chance about them, and to the sharp competition ex- 
cited among bidders, by the rapidity of the proceedings, and the address of 
an accomplished salesman. 

These things being laid together, are sufficieut to account both for the 
astonishing progress of the auction system, founded in the inducements it 
holds out to foreigners, and for the ruin of the business of regular American 
merchants. | Remainder in our next. 

rr 
Memorial to Congress reported by a Committee appointed at a meeting of 
the Manufacturers of Wool, holden in Providence on the 22d of Decem- 

ber, 1823. 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of the United States, being a 
committee appointed by, and acting in behalf of, those who are interested in 
the manufacture of wool, in the State of Rhode Island and vicinity thereof, 
respectfully showeth : 


2 It is a part of this system, when goods are sold on a credit, to require one or 
more indorsers on the notes of each buyer, which practice does not obtain in private 
sales. Paper thus indorsed is considered honorary, and has a preference in the event 
of bankruptcy. The class of buyers referred to, indorse for each other. Their res- 
ponsibility to the auctioneer is thus placed on a footing of safety, which cannot be 
attained by one who trusts them at private sale. In cases of insolvency, the former are 
paid, therefore, if there is property enough to pay them, while the regular merchan:! 
has no redress. 
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That large sums have been invested in mills and machinery for manu- 
facturing wool in the State of Rhode Island and its vicinity, and numerous 
workmen have derived employment from their operation. That during the 
late war with Great Britain, these manufactories were principally establish- 
ed, when they afforded even in their infancy, great relief, to the wants of 
ihe country—they have since, without protection, been gradually increasing, 
until ewcessive importations of foreign manufactured woollens have finally 
discouraged further investment of capital. From this cause it is estimated 
that the operation of more than one-half of these mills is at present suspend- 
ed. In some instances th. machinery for wool has been laid aside, and other 
machinery employed in pluce of it. Those, who, in the hope of some favour- 
able change, still continue the manufacture of wool, have gloomy prospects 
before them. Under these depressing circumstances, however, your peti- 
tioners feel encouraged, by the belief, that a country so great sl populous 
as the United States, will not view with indifference the decline and ruin of 
the capital now invested in this great branch of national industry, together 
with the consequent destruction of numerous flocks of sheep, upon the im- 
provement of which so much labour and expense have been bestowed. 

‘That country, the climate of which is so cold as to cause manufactures of 
wool to be classed among the necessaries of life, which, notwithstanding, 
depends entirely for its supply of woollens from abroad, must swffer great 
privations when that supply is etther cut off by wars, or diverted by the 
fluctuations of commerce. The cause of American Independence was never 
rendered more gloomy and depressed by the hard contested actions of the 
field, than by the sufferings of the miserably clad soldiery, in their winter 
encampments. Even in the late war with Great Britain, it was ep ne- 
cessary to supply the soldiers of the United States with fabrics of cotton, as 
a substitute for blankets, to protect them from the wintry frosts of a climate 
as cold at times as that of Russia, 

It is not for exclusive imposts that your petitioners ask. They desire but 
that reasonable steady protection for enterprise and industry upon the land, 
which has been extended, withso much judgment and success, to commerce 
on the sea. ‘Tonnage duties have been imposed, to protect the manufacture 
of ships, and light houses erected on a long line of sea coast. Ministers are 
supported abroad, and costly armaments are sent to protect the commerce 0 
distant seas, and at the end of the voyage, a long term of credit on the du- 
ties is allowed. 

When attempts have been made to monopolize our commerce, as by the 
colonial navigation acts of England, or the tonnage laws of France, such 
attempts have been met by countervailing laws. Should, however, counter- 
vailing laws be applied to the manufacturing system, upon the terms of re- 
ciprocity established by some nations abroad, most manufactured articles 
would be thereby excluded. No laws have hitherto been enacted to protect 
either the growth or manufacture of wool, except such as the mere purpose 
of revenue has required. ‘The competition excited by due encouragement, 
would, in a few years, render cloths abundant, and a great reduction of 
price would follow. Experience has shown, in the instance of coarse cot- 
tons, that the revenue would not suffer by a diminution of duty from the 
imported article. ‘The agriculturist who produces the raw material, as well 
as the manufacturer, and the agriculturist again who supplies the wants of 
the manufacturer, all consume articles such as tea, sugar, silk, &c. which 
produce as much revenue to government, as the imported manufactured fa- 
brics while the increase of coasting freights, in transporting the raw and 
manufactured material, and the necessary supplies to those engaged in the 
manufacture. will greatly exceed the Joss of the mere freight on the import- 
ed article. 
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The impulse given to the manufacture of coarse cottons by the impost of 
1816, at once excited competition, and superior fabrics are now produced 
at one-half their former cost. It is believed that this impost cannot be con- 
sidered as a bounty paid by the consumer, while the same article is furnish- 
ed in consequence of it, at a less price than it before commanded. Should 
this impost be removed, which prevents the market from being overstocked 
with foreign fabrics, the ruin of the present well established manufacturers 
might ensue ; for when an ample supply is regularly furnished for sale ina 
market, if but a tenth part more than is wanted be introduced by forced sales, 
the price of the whole mass of similar goods in that market may be thereby 
greatly reduced. Thus foreign manufacturers, unless prevented by some 
protecting duty, by selling at our auctions, perhaps the refuse of their 
stocks, to close the business of the year, or to obtain that pecuniary relief 
abroad, which they dare not hazard their credit to obtain in this way at 
home, may effectually discourage the enterprise and industry of our citi- 
zens. Moderate protecting duties, it is respectfully suggested, serve more 
to give an uniform regularity to the value of domestic products, than to en- 
hance the prices of them. ‘The very saving in the difference of price, be- 
tween the present and former cost of coarse cotton cloth, is estimated to 
be a more important advantage to the consumption of the country, than the 
whole amount of the duty collected from the coarse cottons formerly im- 
ported. As this is the first great national experiment of giving direct en- 
couragement to domestic industry, and as Providence and its vicinity are 
the principal centre of the manufacture, a statement of the amount of a few 
articles of the produce of the United States annually imported and con- 
sumed, beyond what is produced from the soil of this manufacturing dis- 
trict, will show the additional importance to the interest of the country, of 
this branch of industry sustained by the system of protection. It is esti- 
mated, that more than forty thousand barrels of flour, and two hundred thou- 
sand bushels of corn, have been imported into the port of Providence, for 
the last year, and consumed principally by those interested in manufactures. 
From a representation made to Congress by cotton manufacturers, in their 
memorial of 1816, it appeared that the estimated annual consumption of 
cotton at that time was twenty-nine thousand bags. ‘The consumption has 
since greatly increased. ‘The coasting trade of the port of Providence has 
been augmented, since the abovementioned period, to double its former 
amount. Without the protecting duty of 1816, many of those now engaged 
in this manufacture, instead of being consumers of agricultural products, 
would perhaps have been contributing by their labour in the cultivation of 
the soil, to reduce the price of bread stuffs, or to diminish by their competi- 
tion the profits of the merchant. Should no favourable measures insure bet- 
ter prospects for the manufacture of wool, the skill and capital which have 
been applied to this business will probably in a short time be diverted to 
other employments, or lost to the country. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that an additional duty of twelve and a 
half per cent. be imposed on imported manufactures of foreign wool, to- 
gether with a further countervailing duty, should a drawback on exported 
woollens be allowed by the governments of foreign countries, or any in- 
crease of impost be deemed expedient on the importation of wool into the 
United States, and as in duty bound will ever pray. 


SAMUEL SLATER, Daniet Lyman, 
. ZacuaRian ALLEN, Samure. G. Arnon, 
James Ruopes, Tuomas R. WirtraMs, 


Sranrorp Newer. Committers, 
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Examination of Judge Cooper’s * Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
No. I. 


“If by balance of trade, be meant buying more than you pay for, this can never 
“‘be a permanent evil. Those who give you credit, will stop that credit very speedily 
‘*if they find you do not merit it, by paying your debts with reasonable punctuality. 
** Merchants are too sharp-sighted to continue supplying a customer who does not 
% pay them. ‘We may safely assert, that this is an evil which will surely cure itself.” 
p. 19. 

This is a truly consoling theory for prodigal individuals and for incom- 
etent statesmen. However they may squander their resources, either pub- 
ic or private, it can be no “ permanent evil.” A spendthrift heir, who la- 

vishes away his patrimony, and becomes bankrupt, is rescued from any 
“ permanent evil’’—for as soon as he is unable “ to pay his debts with rea- 
** sonable punctuality” his creditors will “ stop the credit!’ 'Thus, an incom- 
petent statesman, who brings his country to distress and wretchedness, as 
has been the case with Spain for centuries, may console himself and his 
countrymen with the cheering assurance, that this is no “ permanent evil” — 
as, being no longer “able to pay with reasonable punctuality,” they will 
have no more “ credit.” It is painful to think that gentiemen of splendid 
talents can hazard such doctrines. 

Let us suppose, however, that it is no “ permanent evil;’’ that poverty, 
and distress, and incapacity “ to pay debts” with *‘ reasonable punctuality,” 
will, after the infliction of temporary evils, produce a change; is this 
beau ideal of the future, any alleviation of present suffering? Was it any 
consolation to the many hundreds whom “ buying more than we sold” 
in 1815 and 1816, reduced to bankruptcy in 1817, 1818 and 1819, that 
halcyon days of peace and prosperity were supposed to be discoverable 
ahead? Does it relieve the population of Kentucky and Tennessee, to be- 
lieve, if they can believe it, that their sufferings are no ‘‘ permanent evil,” 
because “ this evil may cure itself” in one, two, three, or four years? 

To conclude. ‘The evil is “ permanent,” so long as the system which 
produced it, is “ permanent ;”’ witness Spain, Portugal, Italy, Poland, 
and Ireland. It is “* temporary’ as soon as the nation recovers from her 
delirium, and, like Russia, adopts the saving system of protecting nationa! 
industry. 

“If I can buy of my neighbour any commodity, cheaper than I can make it at home, 
“*T save the difference of expense by buying it; and Jam more profitably employed in 
“making some exchangeable commodity for my neighbour cheaper than he can make it, 
‘than by making the article that I want from him. As every nation is no more than 
*‘ fan] associated collection of individuals, what applies to each individual, applies to 
** the nation.” p. 7. 

This is a hacknied argument, which was barely plausible, but destitute of 
solidity, during the wars of the French revolution, when the European mar- 
kets were open for all our productions, and when they all brought high 
prices. Even then, a portion of our industry employed on cottons and wool- 
lens, would have increased the wealth of the nation to the amount of 10 or 
12,000,000 dollars per annum, and saved us from the ineffable disgrace of 
being unable to provide 5 or 6000 dollars worth of blankets for the Indians 
during the non-intercourse with Great Britain, a stain on the escutcheon of 
our policy never to be effaced. Our manufacture of cottons, woollens, and 
iron wares might, by a proper policy, have been firmly established on a 
large scale previously to the commencement of the war, and the nation 
would have avoided the immense disadvantage it underwent during its con- 
tinuance. 

But the argument is devested of even the slightest appearance of plausi- 
bility, under the existing order of things, when the grand staples of above 
one-half of the people of the United States, are excluded from almost every 
port in Europe, where our “ cheaper exchangeable commodities,” will not 
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be received on any terms; when the demands of the world for our produc- 
tions have become circumscribed within the narrowest limits ; and when the 
rude produce of the soil is by its superabundance reduced so low as but 
very indifferently to remunerate the farmer and planter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our citizens would surely be better employed in making “ the 
“ articles they want,’’ than receiving them from other nations without re- 
ciprocity. Common sense dictates, that — subtraction from the labours 
of the field inevitably tends to raise the market for the farmer and planter 
—every addition to depress it. Every addition to the manufacturing class 
tends to brighten the prospects of the agriculturists—every deduction to 
cloud them. These points are so plain and so clear, and speak so loudly to 
the best interests of the farmers and planters, that it is astonishing how they 
can be so far misunderstood. 

** When gold and silver are scarce among us, the nations who possess these metals 
“in great plenty, are glad to sell them at the increased price, occasioned by the increased 
** demand ; so that in a short time, the supply and the demand, inthis as in every other com- 
** modity, are sure to equalize themselves. [I beg the reader to bear in remembrance 
this strong expression—* are sure to equalize themselves.”| We send our home pro- 


' “ducts to the market where specie is for sale.” p. 18. 


This plausible, but fallacious theory was first broached by Adam Smith, 
and is uniformly supported by all his followers. But, tested by facts, the 
true touchstone of all theories, its unsoundness becomes apparent to the 
most superficial observer. ‘This test we can apply unerringly without de- 
parting from our own continent, or retrograding to distant periods. Kentucky 
and Tennessee have for years writhed in extreme distress, in consequence 
of the want of specie, by which they have been driven to a variety of miser- 
able expedients to rescue the debtors, who compose a considerable portion 
of the population, from impending ruin. These expedients menace the union 
ultimately with serious consequences.—Those states, nevertheless, abound 
with the most valuable of the fruits of the earth, which are at the most re- 
duced rates. That is to say, the precious metals are at greatly “ increased 
‘‘ prices.” Here, then, has long been fair scope for the operation of Judge 
Cooper’s maxim—and here, as in every other case in which it is tried, it is 
“ found wanting.”? “ The nations which possess those metals in greater 
<<‘ plenty,’ are so far from being “ glad to buy their home products at the 
‘< reduced prices,” as Judge Cooper states, that some of the most valuable 
they will not buy at any price whatever. “ The SUPP and demand,’’ do 
not as we are so very confidently assured by the Judge, “ equalize them- 
“ selves.”” He thus overlooks a strong fact, which stared him in the face, 
and ought to have flashed conviction on his mind, as to the untenable na- 
ture of his favourite theory. No specie flows in there to relieve the public 
distress. The evil is as great as it was five years since—and, without a ra- 
dical change in our policy, there is scarcely a hope of an amelioration. 
Whereas, had those states the power of prohibiting the consumption of fo- 
reign goods even for two years, a regeneration would take place—prospe- 
rity would once more visit the land—specie would flow in upon them—in- 
dustry would revive—and tender laws, and all their demoralizing train of 


evils would disappear. 

“ By forcing capital into a manufacture that did not previously flourish, without 
«legislative aid, you diminish the capital of the country, without even a chance of 
“ increasing its industry. Thus, there has been a great outcry lately in England from 
“the mischief produced by restrictive duties on the lumber and iron of Sweden and 
“ Russia. The iron manufacturers in England, and the lumber merchants of Canada, 
«‘ said, let us supply you; we are your own people. They succeeded; the conse- 
“ quence was, that all the manufactures usually sent to Sweden and Russia, to buy iron 
“and lumber, were stopped; and the home trade of the country paralized to the 
* whole amount of the former exportation.” p. 12. 
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Here are postulata laid down, and examples cited by way of illustration, 

- which the former are wholly inadmissible, and the latter without foun- 
ation. 

Let us examine them in order. “ Forcing capital,” is one of those ca- 
balistic terms, which, without any substantial meaning, have a powerful 
effect on weak nerves. Let us test it by the talisman of reason and common 
sense. 

We import immense quantities of Leghorn hats and merino shawls, which 
drain our country of its specie: and we have thousands of men, women and 
children, who, if properly encouraged, could manufacture those articles of 
equal quality and at lower rates. Ifa duty were laid on them of 40 per 
cent. which would abridge their introduction here, it would afford employ- 
ment to persons who would otherwise be idle, and induce capitalists to en- 
ter on the business. This is what, in the mystical language of the disciples 
of Adam Smith, is called “ forcing capital.” I earnestly request the reader 
to give this subject a calm and sober consideration, suited to its importance 
—and to ask himself, in the first place, whether it is not an abuse of terms 
to style this measure “forcing capital?”’—and also, whether, instead of 
“ diminishing capital,” as it is erroneously termed, it is not a most advan- 
tageous increase of productive capital, greatly tending to advance national 
prosperity ? 

Now to the Judge’s assumption of examples. Here he has been still more 
unfortunate than in his theory. The exports from Great Britain to Russia 
were on the increase till the operation of her new tariff, which has no pos- 
sible connexion with the “outcry of the iron manufacturers in England” 
and “the lumber merchants of Canada.” The exports in 1820, were only 
$ 7,200,000—whereas they rose in 1821 to $ 11,250,000.** I have no docu- 
ment on the subject for 1822 or 1823. 


HAMILTON. 
—_— 
Extravagant Importations the bane of National prosperity. 
No. I. 


Impressed with a conviction that the great mass of the general distress 
and embarrassment, which have been occasionally feltin the United States, 
since the close of the revolutionary war, has arisen from extravagant im- 
portations of foreign merchandise, which are the bane of those countries 
where they are permitted, 1 invite the attention of our citizens generally 
to a fair and candid discussion of the subject. It appears at the first blush, 
and is too generally regarded, as a mere manufacturing question. This is a 
pernicious error, fraught with the most ruinous consequences. No man who 
regards it in this point of light, is properly qualified—whatever his powers 
and talents may otherwise be—to legislate on the subject. It is a grand na- 
tional question, only inferior td the declaration of Independence and the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution—a question in which the honour of 
the nation is deeply invelved. It is, in one word, whether we will increase 
our dependence upon, and our debts and annual tribute of interest to, fo- 
reign industry, to the depression of our own—whether, by fostering that 
industry, we will increase the *‘ wealth, power, and resources” of foreign 
nations, repress the energies of our citizens, and impair our own * wealth, 
** power, and resources.” ‘This is a grand question calculated to excite all 
the noble energies of the soul into activity, and to unite every man who 
has in his composition a latent spark of magnanimity or public spirit. 


13 Holt’s Administration of the Affairs of Great Britain, p. 102. Sent to Mr. Clay for 
the inspection of the government. 
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Whereas, it has a withering effect on the mind, when the question is un- 
justly and absurdly regarded as local or sectional. 

I am well aware how extremely difficult it is, not only to overcome in- 
veterate prejudices, but even to induce those who are under their dominion, 
to read any thing opposed to their opinions; or, if they condescend thus far, 
to allow due weight to contrary facts and reasonings.—I am equally aware, 
how large a portion of our merchants, farmers, a planters, are devotedly 
attached to the “ let-us-alone policy,” so far as regards manufactures, al- 
though strenuous advocates of restriction in favour of commerce, and to- 
bacco’ and cotton*’ planting; regardless of the inconsistency of advocating 
restriction of trade, and freedom of trade, in the same breath. Neverthe- 
less, I shall endeavour to prove, by indisputable facts and plain arguments, 
that the policy we pursue is vitally destructive—that it blasts and blights 
the choicest gifts of heaven, so bounteously lavished on us—and that * no 
temporising expedients’’—nothing but a radical change, can ever place the 
nation on the exalted ground which God and nature intended her to oc- 
cupy. 

I hope I may assume as undeniable, without an elaborate attempt at 
proof— 

1. That this country enjoys advantages, natural, moral and political, 
never exceeded and rarely equalled. 

2. That a nation possessing: such transcendent advantages, and free 
from the desolzt’.. « of war, famine, and pestilence, could not, except under 
a policy radical’ » .nsound, fail to enjoy uninterrupted prosperity. 

Nevertheless, during the period that elapsed between the close of the 
revolutionary war, and the establishment of the federal constitution, this 
country suffered almost universal distress and wretchedness—the states 
were driven by this distress and wretchedness to the miserable and demo- 
ralizing expedients of stop laws—-paper money—and legal tenders. This 
state of things produced a formidable insurrection—gave rise to doubts as 
to the advantages of independence—and actually threatened the existence 
of the union. 

Moreover, during half of the nine years that have elapsed since the treaty 
of Ghent, notwithstanding all our advantages, we have exhibited scenes of 
severe distress and suffering, among all classes of our citizens—beginning 
with the manufacturers, and spreading to the merchants, farmers, and plan- 
ters. While foreign nations, emerging from the horrors of a twenty years 


14 It is a monstrous fact, which can never be too often repeated, that the tobacco 
planters have, with very few exceptions, opposed the protection of manufactures, 
even in 1819, when so many of the manufacturers were daily involved in bank- 
ruptcy ; although their own staple has been protected by prohibitory duties ever since 
the commencement of the government. This is a pregnant illustration of justice, 
and a wonderful fulfilment of the scriptural rule, “ as ye would that men should do unto 
** you, do ye also unto them likewise’ These planters have had an almost total mono- 
poly of the American market from 1789 to the present hour. 

‘5 The cotton planters are protected by a duty of 374 per cent. on the prices of 
Fast India cotton, and by a freight of 45 percent. Yet, miradile dictu, they unite with 
the tobacco planters ina solid phalanx, to vote down a proposition to protect the 
‘manufacturers of calicoes and woollens, by a duty of 33—and the manufacturers of 
iron, steel, copper, brass, tin, and lead, by a duty of 25 per cent. Who can reflect 
on these things, without blushing for the honour, not merely of our country, but of 
human nature? The shocking sacrifice made by our existing system, so pertina- 
ciously adhered to, by the southern states, of the interests of the middie and western 
states, containing above a third part of the population of the Union, a large portion 
of whose water power runs waste, and whose iron, copper, and coal, are locked up 
in the bowels of the earth by this system, give the lie direct to the identity of in- 
terest of the different states, which was one of the grand motives to the union, and 
ought to be its great and lasting cement. 
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ruthless warfare, were reducing their taxes, and paying off their debts, the 
United States, after a slight war of only thirty months duration, in which 
they were * hardly scratched,” were reduced to the necessity of borrowing 
money to pay the interest on their public debt, and discharge the expenses 
of their government! 

If the state of things herein detailed, can be proved to have existed, I 
think it will irresistibly follow, that a change of system is imperiously ne- 
cessary—and that scarcely any change can be for the worse. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two branches, or periods of time 
——Ist, the period from the close of the revolutionary war till the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution—2d, from the close of the late war till the year 
1820 inclusive. 

To proceed methodically, I shall review each period separatel y—establish 
the existence of the suffering and distress in each—then trace them to their 
primary cause, excessive importations of foreign merchandise. _ 


First period, from 1784 to 1789. 


* The bonds of men, whose competency to pay their debts was unquestionable, 
“could not be negociated but at a discount of thirty, forty, and fifty per centum; real 
** property was scarcely vendible ; and sales of any articles for ready money could be 
* made only at a ruinous loss. The prospect of extricating the country from those 
* embarrassments was by no means flattering. Whilst every thing else fluctuated, 
“some of the causes which produced this calamitous state of things were permanent. 
** The hope and fear still remained, that the debtor party would obtain the victory at 
“‘the elections ; and instead of making the painful effort to obtain relief by industry 


‘and economy, many rested all! their hopes on legislative interference. The mass of 


** national labour aud national wealth, was consequently diminished.” 
“* Property, when brought to sale under execution, sold at so low a price as frequently 
“* ruined the debtor without paying the creditor. A disposition to resist the laws became 


“common: assemblies were called oftener and earlier than the constitution or laws 
** required,”"!7 


“In every part of these states, the scarcity of money has become a common sub- 
‘ject of complaint. This does not seem to be an imaginary grievance, like that of 
“hard times, of which men have complained in all ages of the world. ‘The misfor- 
tune is general, and in many cases it is severely felt. The scarcity of money is so 
“ great, or the difficulty of paying debts has been so common, that riots and combina- 
** tions have been formed in many places, and the operations of civil government have 


* been suspended.”’'8 

I trust these unimpeachable testimonies, which could be multiplied one 
hundred fold, cannot fail to remove all doubt as to the existence of the de- 
plorable wretchedness of the period in question. There was no part of the 
Union exempt from this calamitous state of things, which for six years blast- 
ed all the advantages with which independence had flattered the nation. 
‘The Union was manifestly in danger. For in the state of disaffection cre- 
ated by the public distress, had Shays conducted his insurrection with more 
talent, or been successful in his first attempts, there is no doubt that his fol- 
lowers would have rapidly increased, and possibly have rendered them- 
selves independent. At all events, a destructive and bloody civil war would 
have taken place, had the insurgents been better organized, more ably offi- 
cered, or, in the commencement, a little more fortunate. One important 
fact, indicative of the temper of the public mind, and of the great extent of 
the disaffection, remains to be narrated. The energy of Governor Bowdoin 
was the principal means of defeating the purposes of the insurgents. Far 
from rendering him more popular, his vigorous measures were the means of 


his losing his seat as governor, at the ensuing election. Straws show which 
way the wind blows. 


16 Marshal’s Life of Washington, V. p. 838. 
‘7 Ramsay’s S. Carolina, If. p. 428. I8Pr. Hugh Williamson. 
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It now remains to trace the causes and consequences of the public ca- 
lamity. 


** Goods were imported to a much greater amount than could be consumed or paid for.” 

«On opening their ports, an immense quantity of foreign merchandise was introduced 
“‘ into the country, and they were tempted by the sudden cheapness of imported goods, and 
“by their own wants, to purchase beyond their capacities for payment.’ 

“ Silver and gold, which had circulated largely in the latter years of the war, were re- 
“‘ turning by the usual course of trade, to those countries, whence large quantities of neces- 
“ sary and unnecessary commodities had been imported. Had any general system of im- 
‘‘ post been adopted, some part of this money might have been retained, and some 
‘‘ part of the public debt discharged ; but the power of congress did not extend to 
“this object; and the states were not united in the expediency of delegating new 
“and sufficient powers to that body. ‘The partial imposts, laid by some of the 
“‘ states, were ineffectual, as long as others found their interest in omitting them.”2# 

“ The usual means of remittance by articles the growth of the country, were almost anni+ 
“* hilated, and little else than specie remained, to answer the demands incurred by importa> 
“ tions. The money, of course, was drawn off; and this being inadequate to the purpose of 
“ discharging the whole amount of foreign contracts, the residue was chiefly sunk by the 
“ bankruptcies of the importers. The scarcity of specie, arising principally from this 
“ cause, was attended with evident consequences ; it checked commercial intercourse 
“throughout the community, and furnished reluctant debtors with an apology for 
“ withholding their dues both from individuals and the public.” 

‘‘Laws were passed, by which property ef every kind was made a legal tender in the 
** payment of debts, though payable, according to contract, in gold or silver. Other 
‘‘ Jaws installed the debt, so that of sums already due, only a third, and afterwards 
*‘ only a fifth, was annually recoverable in the courts of law.’’23 

“The legislature of New Hampshire enacted, that when any debtor shall tender to 
“‘ his creditor, in satisfaction of an execution for debt, either real or personal estate siwffi- 
‘* cient, the body of the debtor shall be exempt from imprisonment, and the debt shall 
‘“* carry an interest of six per cent.; the creditor being at liberty either to receive the 
‘estate, so tendered, at a value estimated by three appraisers, or to keep alive the de- 
«« mand by taking out an alias, within one year after the return of any former execu- 
“‘tion, and levying it on any estate of the debtor which he can find.’’%4 

Here we see cause and effect clearly and irrefragably traced and con- 
nected. “ He that runs may read.” I will not allow myself to suppose that 
there can be found a single reader of intelligence and candour, who will 
deny that the case is here fairly made out—1st, that in the period in ques- 
tion there existed an intensity of distress and wretchedness—2d, that it 
arose from extravagant importations, far exceeding the amount of the pro- 
ductions of the country, the only legitimate source of payment—and Sd, 
that to this distress and wretchedness may be fairly ascribed the various de- 
moralizing measures which shed disgrace on the annals of those days. 

That like causes produce like effects, is a maxim sanctioned by the re- 
motest antiquity. If excessive importations in 1784 and 1785, produced 
misery, wretchedness, and demoralization, in 1784, 5, 6,7, and 8, can we 
expect them to produce any other consequences in our day? And if these 
be the necessary consequences of excessive importations, can our rulers 
justify themselves in not adopting vigorous measures to restrain and con- 
trol them? Has not every nation in the civilized world, except the United 
States and Holland, adopted such measures? And have they not been found 
eminently beneficial, wherever they have been carried into operation ? Does 
not Great Britain owe her immense “ wealth, power, and resources,”? and 
France her resuscitation, principally to this system? And ought not our own 
melancholy experience, independent of foreign examples, to settle the ques- 
tion for ever? HAMILTON. 


(9 Minot’s History of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, p. 2. 

*° Marshal’s Life of Washington, V. p. 75. 

2! Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, Il. p. 356. 

22 Minot’s History of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, p. 13. 

°3 Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, U. p. 352. Idem, p. 429 
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The following Memorial, detailing the horrible sufferings of the people ot 
the western parts of the state of Pennsylvania, subsequent to the close of 
the late war, was presented to Congress in the session of 1819-20, but 
produced no effect whatever. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled. 

We, the people of the western counties of Pennsylvania, suffering under 

reat and numerous evils, arising, as we belive, from the erroneous policy 
of the government in relation to domestic manufactures—ask leave to ap- 
sso your honourable bodies, and solicit a redress of our grievances. 

Jpon a subject already exhausted by discussion, any reasoning drawn from 
general principles is unnecessary. We need not now reiterate the argu- 
ments so often advanced by the friends of domestic manufactures, and 
which yet stand unanswered and unanswerable. Nor shall we now remind 
your honourable bodies, of the mournful anticipations, which, in a great 
variety of ways, were brought before congress at the time the present tariff 
of duties was established, and the next session afterwards. It is sufficient 
to say, that the predictions of those days are more than verified: that tie 
present actual distress far surpasses in depth and extent, the forebodings 
of those who were then deemed the most visionary. 

To present to congress a faithful picture of the present state of the coun- 
try, would be an impracticable task. 

The sacrifice of estates, the ruin of families, and all the complicated 
miseries of private suffering, which pervade the country, exceed any powers 
of description. 

Agriculture is declining, and interior trade is nearly extinguished. 

Foreign goods have banished the precious metals from the land; and do- 
mestic manufactures, the greatest resource of our wealth and prosperity, 
are in the last struggles of dissolution. 

Pc aecmyecaes which gave employment and sustenance to thousands, are 
idle. 

An immense capital, invested in more auspicious days, has become per- 
fectly dormant, and the whole country is overspread with despondency and 
gloom. 

In this state of general suffering, the eyes of the people are turned to the 
constitutional guardians of their welfare. We indulge the confident hope, 
that the wisdom and the justice of congress will be exerted to save thic 
country. 

Itis most obvious, that no temporising measures will avail. The wants, 
the calamities of the people, demand an interposition, radical in its charac- 
ter, and vigorous in the means of its accomplishment. Every man of re- 
flection sees and feels, that the excessive use of foreign goods has brought 
our country to the verge of destruction, and that nothing short of permanent 
and ample patronage to our own manufactures, can afford any relief. The 
fallacy of buying at the cheapest market no longer stands in our way; nor 
will congress be again alarmed with the danger of imposing regulations 
upon trade. We have practical lessons on these subjects, infinitely more 
instructive than the dreams of political economists. The cheapest market 
has already extracted the life blood of the country, and the want of regula- 
tions upon trade, has made us the tributaries of a foreign people. 

Men whose fortunes are staked upon the ruin of manufactures, have 
essayed to keep in repute the old illusion of a foreign market for the pro- 
ductions of agriculture, and have ascribed our embarrassments to the great 
number of ephemeral banks, and the inundation of spurious paper. Ex- 
perience has tested this reasoning also, and fixed upon it the seal of refu- 
tavion. 
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We look in vain throughout the world for a market. Agricultural pro- 
duce has no value but at home, and the drain of gold and silver has shaken 
the stability of the wealthiest banks in the union. 

All confidence is impaired, and distrust is becoming as rooted as it is 
universal. Still our foreign debts are unpaid: and their burden, stupendous 
in magnitude, hangs like the inextricable mill-stone about the people’s 
necks. To devise palliatives against impending ruin is worse than idle. 
When its cause stands in the clearest light, and is even admitted by many 
of the rankest foes of manufactures, does not every consideration that 
gives value to free government, require its extirpation ? 

Despotism itself is tender of social rights, aie under it private property 
is generally sacred. Is a republican government so dear to man for its 
name alone? Has it a foresight less keen, a patriotism less ardent, a vi- 
gour less prompt and efficacious, than monarchy ? 

In Great Britain, government is the ally of domestic industry. A rival- 
ship tending to prostrate manufactures, would be resisted by its whole 
power. Shall an American congress do less ? 

We are not the enemies of commerce. We wish its protection at every 
hazard. But we are not in the number of those who think that govern- 
ment was instituted to subserve the interests of commerce alone. The 
people of the United States have other rights not less dear, and other in- 
terests equally precious, which fall within the scope of impartial legisla- 
tion. And while commerce exacts its annual millions from the treasury, 
they ask, that their own manufactures may not wither and perish through 
the cold neglect of their own government. 

We are no longer a neutral nation, busied in gathering the harvest of 
Eurepean conflicts.—The state of the world is changed, and -our domestic 
policy must be adapted to the permanent relations of peace. 

The subject to which we have presumed to call the attention of congress, 
is worthy their earliest consideration. Clouds and darkness hang over the 
prosperity and the hopes of the country—the power of the national govern- 
ment is alone adequate to the crisis. Partial restrictions, or expedients cal- 
culated for a temporary relief, will but protract the mischief. While the 
luxuries of the Indies shall be burdened, as they ought to be, with accu- 
mulated duties ; it is hoped that the arm of government will be outstretched 
in the general defence—that every species of manufacture, of which the raw 
material is produced at home, will receive immediate, decided, and perma- 
nent protection. ‘Those who would limit the care of government, to parti- 
cular branches of manufactures, have taken a very imperfect survey of the 
wants and means of the country. We disdain all narrow views. We de- 

recate the sordid jealousies of sections and climates of the same nation. 
Reposing the highest confidence in the wisdom of congress, we ask them to 

rotect the whole people, to foster every branch of the national industry, 
and especially to guard the infancy of our manufacture from the baneful 
competition of foreign nations. This, and this only, will produce a substan- 
tial and permanent redress of the grievances that afflict our country. 

It has been often argued that the proposed system of domestic manufac- 
tures, would impair the resources of the treasury. What are its resour- 
ces at the present moment ? Commerce has already suffered an alarming 
decay. The peace and the rivaiship of Europe oppose eternal obstacles to 
its renovation. Under the present operations of trade, better times are 
hopeless, and the general pecuniary exhaustion will blast the revenue itself. 
How can a republican government be rich, while the people are poor? 
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Lhe Wealth of Nations. 
No. I. 

Under this head shall be presented to the public those sound maxims of 
political economy, by the practice of which the prosperous nations of Europe 
have attained to the high degree of “ wealth, power, and resources” which 
they have enjoyed. They shall be all simple and intelligible, and from the 
most unexceptionable authorities. 

I. “The establishment and diffusion of manufactures have the effect of 
“ rendering the total mass of useful and productive labour, in a community, 
* oreater than it would otherwise be.’?*5 

il. “* Manufacturing establishments not only occasion a positive augmen- 
* tation of the produce and revenue of the society, but contribute essentially 
“to rendering them greater than they could possibly be, without such esta- 
** blishments.’’*® 

iif. “ The substitution of foreign for domestic manufactures is a trans- 
“fer to foreign nations of the advantages accruing from the employment of 
* machinery, in the modes in which it is capable of being employed, with 


“most utility and to the greatest extent.”’*7 


IV. Manufacturing establishments * afford occasional and extra employ- 


“ment to industrious individuals and families, who are willing to devote 
“ the leisure resulting from the intermissions of their ordinary pursuits, to 


** collateral labours, as a resource for multiplying their acquisitions or their 
* enjoyments. ‘The husbandman himself expetiences a new source of profit 
“and support from the increased industry of his wife and daughters ; in- 
““vited and stimulated by the demands of the neighbouring manufacto- 
ée ries,’?25 

¥. Another advantage is “ the employment of persons who would other- 
“ wise be idle, (and in many cases a burden on the community,) either from 
“the bias of temper, habit, infirmity of body, or some other cause, indis- 
** posing or disqualifying them for the toils of the country.’’*® 

VI. * Women and children are rendered more useful, and the latter more 
“ early useful, by manufacturing establishments, than they would otherwise 
** be. Of the number of persons employed in the cotton manufactories of 
* Great Britain, it is computed that four-sevenths nearly are women and 
“children ; of whom the greatest proportion are children, and many of them 
“ofa very tender age.” | 

Vil. ** When all the different kinds of industry obtain in a community, 
* each individual can find his proper element, and can call intoactivity the 
“whole vigour of his nature.’”*+ 

VII. * The spirit of enterprise, useful and prolific as it is, must neces- 
“sarily be contracted ur expanded in proportion to the simplicity or va- 
** riety of the occupations and productions, which are to be found ina society. 
“It must be less in a nation of mere cultivators, than in a nation of culti- 
** vaters and merchants ; less in a nation of cultivators and merchants, than 
“in a nation of cultivators, artificers, and merchants.** , 

1X. ** The exertions of the husbandman will be steady or fluctuating, vi- 
““ gorous or feeble, in proportion to the steadiness or fluctuation, adequate- 
“ness or inadequateness of the market on which he must depend, for the 
“vent of the surplus, which may be produced by his labour; and such sur- 
“plus, in the ordinary course of things, will be greater or less in the same 
** propertion.?*33 

X. “For the purpose of this vent, a domestic market is greatly to be 
“ preferred to a foreign one; because it is in the nature of things, far 
““ more to be relied upon.’*** (To be continued. 


5 Alexander Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, p. 22. Idem, 25. 27Idem, 28. 
Idem, 29. Ibid 36 Fhid. Mt{dem, S2 21dem, 35. 3 Jbid. 34 Tbid, 








